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NAPLES. 


a 
The following are extracts of a letter from a young 
English lady, now at Naples, to a friend’ in this town 


i |. 
a “* Naples, November 22, 1825. 
*s I can scarcely believe myself in Italy. Whilst I am 
writing, my fingers shake with cold ; the rain is pouring 
down in true November style; and there is as gloomy a 
sky above as ever suggested to an Englishman the ex- 
proceeds pediency of hanging or drowning to escape from its depress- 


1 so ing influence. To complete the illusion (and the only 
is in the agreeable part of it, too) I am sitting in a room surrounded 


n which with views in Wales, including those of Carnarvon Castle, 


ngle in Snowdon, Llanberris Lake, Dolbadern Castle, &c. They 
hen in are not very good engravings, but, as remembrancers of 
iy aad my trip into those districts just before I quitted England, 
" they excite feelings of pleasure which the perfection of 
yD art, independent of that.association, could not afford me. 
Messrs, “+ It would require a talent for description far beyond 
THe: mine to do justic2 to this place. The Panorama which I 
ial ar. saw in Liverpool gives a very correct idea of the appear- 
ae ance of Naples from the bay,® but, of course, cannot depict 
re the heterogeneous scenes which the city presents on a 
erative 


nearer acquaintance. Such a mixture of gaiety, wretched- 
hess, and dirt, is scarcely to be met with elsewhere; such 
an odd medley of monks, mountebanks, and mendicants, 
heathen statues and Christian saints. 

** The other night I visited San Carlos, which is con- 
sigered the most splendid theatre in Europe. Being the 
anniversary of the Queen’s birth-day, it was a gala night; 
and on such occasions the house is always crowded with 
all the rank, beauty, and fashion of Naples. Fortunately 
for us we had an offer for the night of one of the best 

’ private boxes in the theatre, it being nearly opposite to his 
Majesty’s, and on the same tier. There is no gallery 
here, asin the London Opera-house. ‘The tiers of boxes, 
of which there are six, entirely surround the theatre from 

“the ceiling to the pit, and give it a much more magnificent 
appearance than if there was a recess Icft above for a 


"ain gallery. In addition to the usual lights, there were several 
with hundred extra ones in full blaze. For a few moments 
some after we entered, I felt almost blinded by the dazzling 
rum brilliance of the scene; after riding through the dark 
ru streets it has almost the effect of a flash of lightning. The 
n bis immense pit was nearly filled with the officers of the Aus- 
little trian and Neapolitan troops, in white and scarlet uniforms. 
rhich There were no ladies’ black dresses allowed to appear; 
ad iad all the diamonds and feathers in Naples were ix requisi- 


. tion, and I observed that by far the greater part of them 

‘ _ Ornamented our side of the theatre, a circumstance which, 
2 1 was informed, was owing to its being opposite the royal 
in which sat his Majesty, with the Queen and the 

pretty Princess Christina. The house was so crowded that 

— very little of the music could be heard, or at least distin- 


, by © The Panorama is still exhibiting in this town, and all 
travellers who have seen it are unanimous in their opinion 


‘which they have been conducted? Still the fund seems 


the scenes, in very good taste and time, taking care not 
to interfere too much with the singing going on in front. 
The piece concludes with a very respectable eruption, 
which, with the extra visitation of an earthquake, destroys 
the city, and puts the inhabitants to flight; during the 
confusion, the hero (Sallust) and the heroine (Mrs. Sal- 
lust!) who were just on the point of being entombed alive, 
make their escape, and the curtain drops. We had ulso 
a Ballet, in which the dancers, so far as clothing was con- 
cerned, were so extremely primitive as to make an Eng- 
lishwoman look rather demure. I understand the per- 
formance gave some offence to his Majesty of Naples, 
who has ordered it to be suppressed ; it is therefore pro- 
bable, and certainly desirable, that, for the future, the 
ballets may be shortened and the dresses lengthened. 

*¢ J have deferred writing until now, in hopes of send- 
ing you an account of an excursion to the summit of Ve- 
suvius, which about a dozen of us have had in contem- 
plation for some weeks, but hitherto the weather has con- 
stantly disappointed us. E.R.” 








Criticism. 
CRITICISM EXTRAORDINARY. 
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TO THE EDITOR. : 
S1r,—Of all the subjects that claim attention and con- 
sideration from the enlightened and ingenious professors of 
the liberal art of criticism, there can be none more emi- 
nently useful and agreeable than those which contribute 
to promote an accurate knowledge of the early state of 
our native muse. What a gratification to trace the glo- 
rivuus progress of mind! to tread, in imagination, the 
steps by which we have at length attained an eminence 
so near perfection, in the most sublime of all human en- 
dowments ! 
A celebrated master of the tuneful art tells us— 

“Great souls, ’tis true, peep out but once an age,— 
Dull sullen prisoners in the body's cage.” 

It is not, therefore, from a few transcendent examples 
that we can form a just estimate of the national genius, or 
of its gradual advances towards refinen.ent; but, by va- 
rious unsophisticated and spontaneous efforts of nature, 
neither excited nor assisted by the delusive splendour of 
heathenish lore. The energetic perseverance and incom- 
parable penetration of several distinguished antiquarians, 
have enabled them to make numberless invaluable dis. 
coveries amongst the fragments of our forefathers’ literary 
achievements: various traditionary remains, breathing 
the odour of times long past,. have been subjected to the 
strictest Critical investigation: and who is there that will 
not acknowledge the incalculable benefit that must accrue 
to society at large from the spirit which has prompted 
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The Traveller. guished. The opera performed was ‘ ‘I'he Destruction of | these ideas, I beg Jeave, with your kind aid, to offer a few 
Pompeii.’ During the last act, Vesuvius rumbles behind | additional remarks conducive to the same truly laudable 


end. 1 have long contemplated, with a feeling of deep 
regret, the degraded state of numerous antique effusions, 
most unjustly and unaccountably neglected by the jearned, 
and ready to sink, for ever, into the oblivious gulph of all 
devouring time, were they not fortunately rescued from 
impending fate by the traditional skill of the unwearied 
assistants of infant education, and assiduously committed to 
the retentive faculties of the tender objects of their super- 
maternal care. For the present essay, J have chosen one 
of these lyrical relics as a specimen; should my humble 
endeavours to display its merits and beauties, happily 
meet your approbation, and that of the public, I shall, 
with the greatest alacrity, proceed to examine a large col- 
lection of similar productions of the ** olden time.” 

This little piece begins with a simplicity that proves it 
to be of very ancient date, though we ean but darkly guess 
at the exact period. The author, by the very nature of 
the singular story it contains, plainly intimates that. i¢ 
happened either at or subsequent to that epocha when, as 
the Latin historian informs us, ** Omnia penco reges 
erant,”—Kings were made the conservators of the safety of 
mankind. The poem, as I have already observed, begins 
with admirable simplicity : instead of a pompous and an- 
meaning invocation, and yet to indicate a knowledge of 
that vain formality which he considers unworthy of his 
pen, the bard concentrates his whole introduction in two 
short lines, commencing with the comprehensive word 
‘ Sing.” 

“ Sing a song of sixpence, a bag full of rye.” 

How fine an exaniple of elegant alliteration in the repe. 
tition of the letter S, which, though in our days condemn. 
ed for sibilation, gives here a singular’ power to the ex- 
pression ! 

“ Sing (heavenly muse) a song of (the value of, how much ?) 
— Sixpence !” 
The poct modestly puts it up at this very moderate price, 
and leaves it to the judicious reader to determine its full 
value.—He adds, ** a bag full of rye,’’ typically te denote, 
that, for minds capable of digesting such nourishment, it 
is replete with substantial morality : in this point, truly, 
far unlike many of our recent productions! Next comea 
on the narrative, ne doubt founded in fact : 

“ Four-and-twenty black-birds baked in a pie.” 
We have on record several pies of enormous magnitude ; 
for instance, that from which the famous dwarf, Hudson, 
walked forth to delight a King and Court. 
In the line just quoted, we have another notable speci- 
men of alliteration in three B's: this figure, inconsi- 
derately denounced as ‘* feeble,” by Mr. Pope, docs most 
certainly give strength in composition ; the recurrence of 
the same articulation gives a practical facility to the organs 
of speech ; reiterated sound more powerfully excites the 
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such labours, and the sound sense and erudition with 


inexhaustible ;—certainly much. more may yet be done in 





of the correctness of the various scenes exhibited.—See adv. 


exploring the trackless regions of antiquity. Actuated by 


auditory nerves, kecps attention awake, and-fixes the sub- 
ject more deeply in the memory. 

The smoothness of the versification is equally to be ad. 
mired: no harsh jarring from the horrid approach of rude 
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eoneonants; no frightful hiatus from the extirpation of un- | gure index of sensibility ; a fine display of nature’s mu- 
protected vowels: all is harmony—the final letter of each | nificence, presenting to the waggish bard only a more 
word uniting with the succeeding initial in perfect sympa- | tempting handle for sarcasm. He thus introduces it— 


thy, and yet without counteracting, in the smallest degree, 
that distinctness which is indispensible in such 8 work. 


« Up flew a biackbird, and perehed upun her nose.” 
Hete is at once a description of the noble lady's profile 


ur author, having thus given a short, but energeticin- | and an evidence of her gentle intercourse with the sable 
troduetion, and briefly touched upon one of the main Cit- | songster, doubtless, from his earliest years; & familiar 


cumstances of the plot, proceeds to open the pie. Instead 
of keeping us in suspense, while, hke a'vgin poetaster, he 
might dilate upon the various ceremonies concomitant with 
a court dinner, he comes at once to one of the most sur- 
prising events of that memorable day : 

« When the ple was opened, the birds began to sing,” 

What an exquisite concert ! and what superlative skill 
in the arbiter clegantiorum who planned and p 
auch a fascinating performance ! 

« Was not this a dainty dish to set before the King?” 

I believe, Sir, you and your readers will readily agree 

that it must have been a most extraordinary treat for ma- 
jesty. From the subsequent lines, it too plainly appears 
abat the opening of the pie was unfortunately premature— 
t « The King was in his parlour ;” 
The hour bad not yet arrived—the major-domo had not 
yet issued his final orders—and it seems highly probable, 
that some of Eve's giddy daughters had been led, by in- 
domitable curiosity, to explore the secrets of the banquet- 
ting room, rashly venturing & fair, but unhallowed finger, 
im the royal pie. While this decd of irreparable mischief 
was in perpetration, 

“The-King was in his parlour, counting out his money.” 
Certainly » most kingly occupation, and well worthy his 
majesty! No doubt this excellent monarch was convinced 
@at a due attention tothestate of his treasury, was an im- 
perative duty in bis exalted station, and that before he 

gat. down to the feast, it was incumbent on him to as 
eortaip how far the current expense affected his finances.— 

} How much extravagance, how much misery would it not 
prevent, were every one to follow this good king's example, 
chus satisfying justice, in preference to gluttony and osten- 
tation ! 

« The Queen,”—how my bosom glows at the sound ! 
the lovely, the interesting, the economical, careful, and 
coadescending Queen !— 

* Phe Queen was in the kitchen.” 

Flere intervenes a most judicious interrogati” pause, 
seeming to question her majesty’s most high, mighty, and 
gracious émployment, there quickly followed by the an- 
swer—** eating bread and honey.” —Sweet creature ! 

Happy, thrice happy, the consort of an illustrious fair 
eve, nourished by such ambrosial food! Bread, the great 

~ type of agricultural prosperity ; and honey, the bare meh- 
tion of which is a volume in praise of the sweets accruing 
| vem united and uncopquerable industry. Well might her 
majesty’s royal stomach defy the insidious temptations of 
epicurism when fortified by such a delicious primeval 
luncheon! It is very much to be Jamented that there re- 
main but two more lines of this delectable little piece, 
» q@hich must have been originally of considerable length: 
the writer was, no doubt, a witty courtier, willing to amuse 
his august patron with a gentlesatire. Had the remainder 
luckily reached our time, we should have had a full account 
of the e@ect of the accident upon cach individual concerned 
; @sina eclebrated modern poem of the sume nature) with 
_vithe thonghts, actions, and specches of all the inmates of 
dhe palace, from the apex of the pyramid to the very base. 
Alas! ** Tempus cdax rcrum,”—voracious time has 
~ gnawed away the greatest and most desirable part of this 
ie gprectous morceau. That it consisted chicfly of jeux 
a'ceprit, levelled at some of the court ladies, is indubitably 
». qpraved by the two next linee—‘* The maid,” that is, of 
course, the principe! maid of honour, 
on 4 Thee anaid, was in the garden, hanging out the clothes,” 
Some part of her royal mistress's, splendid attire, which 
mous: vot be wibmitted to the touch of plebeian hands. 
This lady, it seems, was exuberantly gifted in that par- 


favourite enjoying all the enviable rights and privileges 
of an intimate acquaintance. What a delicate, feathery® 
touch upon a lady's nose! How unlike the broad ecurri- 
lity and unblushing defamation that go often stain the pages 
of our contemporaries,’ who certainly must labour under 
a most egregious mistake, when, instead of true wit and 
genuine satire, ‘they would attempt to substitute the dis- 
gusting ebullitions of splenetic ill-nature, brain-sick ma- 
lignity, or habitual malevolence! 

‘We must here, to our great mortification, close our ob- 


supreme favour. 


the escape of one solitary grain of original sense ! 
‘and sound doubtfully snd fearfully contend for pre-emi 


climax both in words anit music : 
«J Jove her, adore her, I'd wenture to bet 


pernyworth of blue ruin, 
That you neer saw a girl like my sveet Rawbinett."t 


and beantifut with an appropriate 
et diminuendo, with due aspiration and scientific division 


note, secundum artem, gil 
Like my svee-heet Raw-haw-bee-hee-nehett. 


Manchester, Dec. 1825. MICROMEGAS. 
eA wits a feather." Pope. 
¢ Robinette. 
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very roughly the first professor who attempted to enlarge : 

pote npalorar msn ays ny Seatonte’| FT ap ag sma ya bsg oe ee a 
for us the decree by which Timptheus was condemned for | himself happy; otherwise the desire of har 

adding more strings to his lyre. How blest are we who | be a deiveread law of our nature. Pectocae 
live in this age of consummate refinement! The ‘*ster-| Cat 0 
ling bullion” of our lines is of such tried worth that a pron = vom fe ompind he were Ber ee 
single syllable will admit of being beaten out so a8 tO! into The cmpeie road, we wdinie ic pag wh Je that ad- 
gild the silvery tones of an innumerable congregation of | vice and even conviction might be inefficient: to prevent 
minims, crotehets, qaavers, and double semi-demi divisions | him from going along with them, Man is gregarious; 


«+ down below,” over and over again, without endangering of others, though it led to danger and to death ; 
: leath, in. pre 


I hasten to conchrde, ‘yet cannot avoid mentioning par- | through 
ticularly one modern production, a sonnet, in which sense | if his companions followed the road to happiness, it woull 
Sohger of vepe 


nence; whéte we have the ineffable pathos of an ena-| teed. exam 
moured sportsman ‘exemplified by a most marvellous inducing hin to accept of happiness, then, nothing les 


Any odds—a guinea to a shilling—a hogshead of wine toa | ineffectual. 


How affecting to hear this rare specimen of the sublime | nite trouble, and anxiety, and expense, and whi 
distribution of creacendo | likelihood, the first flood wall carry. along wih il” 


the last dying words of the standard expiring upon the key} kept, (which is but seldom the case,) during the presen 


choosing. It is admitted that he had a choice, and that 
he chose evil, and rejected . But should we, there. 
fore, assume that he himself created the preference whick 
Rave rise to that choice; that he wilfully formed an erro. 
neous judgment ;' and that he merited pain and punish. 
ment by such perversit ? Should we not rather conc] 
either that he had decided at random, unconscious of the 
importance of his choice, or had been deceived by a casual 
review of the general appearance of the country? Could 
we avoid remarking, that circu stances which he had not 
created, and which he could neith:r alter nor 

induced a preference, arid thus deterréthed his choice? 
And if we attempted to put him inté the right path, would 
our fanguage be that of ‘anger or violence? Should. we 
consider it necessary to emo joy any artificial inducements 
in urging him to change his course? or should we not ra. 
ther conclude, that this would only lead him; to suspect 
our disinterestedness, and confirm him in the resolution 
he had already adopted? Nay, if to ensure his safety and 
comfort, we proceeded to actual force, and obliged him to 
take the other path, is it not but too probable, that, as soon 


servations on this inimitable fragment, for J have never been | as he was relieved of our troublesome presence, he would 
able to obtain any further authentic information on the sub- | strike into the first cross-road that presented itself, to re. 
ject: “tis true, we sometimes hear a line or two more, but 
s0 evidently spurious that they cannot be thought worth / - 

notice; nevertheless, should any of your numerous corres- tended by ory anificlal een yee can 
pondents, by any happy chance, have it in their power to | wise would be our conduct if we endeavoured to procure s 
assist me with any additional hints, I shall be overjoyed | map of the country, and to prove to the traveller the accu. 
at their kindness, and I dare aver that neither you, Mr. 
Editor, nor the public, would be ungrateful for such a] i.04 been so anxious to follow, whether they had found it 


turn to his original course ? How much more easily would 
the proposed end be effected by a simple dispassionate 


racy of the information we gave; or if we advised him to 
inquire of those who might be returning from the read he 


a pleasant or a direct one. They would at once tell him 


Next to the poetry, the music, to which it is usually | the real state of the case. We might then endeavour to 
sung, merits our attention. I cannot hesitate to assert that 
it is of the most ancient date, since it consists of three | > himself. 

notes only, and is incontestibly one of the earliest efforts , ‘ 
in melody, owing its origin to a lyre of the same number | moderate knowledge of human nature, we should not: be 
of strings. So delighted were the case-hardened warriors | able to prove to this traveller, young and inexperienced, 
of old with such uneffeminated strains, that they handled | and uninform 


induce him to accompany us in the other direction, only 
requiring of him that he should look, and hear, and judge 


Now, I believe it to be impossible, that, with evens 


med as he is, our sincerity in the advice we 
had given him; ‘and Fam. equally certain, that if. we did 





















In the case just stated the traveller is supposed to com: 


and he might choose to traverse.a desert in the, company 


ference to beginning a sulitary journey, though it conducted 
ens to a paradise. But, on the other hand, 
.| scarcely be necessary to warn him: of the 

rating from them and choosing the other path. If, » 
and advice proved equally unavailing i 


than insanity would account for his conduct ; and even i 
such a case, Violence or artificial inducements would prow 


We might safely build ona. yock -and et we refer 8 
bink of sand, artificially supported on all Tides, with 







;| Let us suppose 0 set of children,, .overawed by the fer 
of punishment, and stimulated by the hape of reward, 












of their ers, in what is called ‘trim onder,” i 

+} rently all diligence and submission ; will these .childies, 
we ask, when the teacher's back is turned, and this arti. 
ficial stimulus ceases to operate, continue to exhibit te 
same appearance? or are they not much more likely « 
glory in an opportunity of running into the opposite 
treme, and by exonorating themselves of a restrait! 











The Bbhtlanthropist. 







go itksome? ‘Nay, mores. impressed as they are with th 
idea that pleasure and duty run counter to —_ other, an! 


that, therefore, rewards and punishments are empuyel 





AN OUTLINE OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION AT 
‘ NEW LANARK. 


/ BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


—_— 
(Continued from our last.) 





Scular feature which, according to physionomists, is the 





“Our traveller, however, chooses ‘this latter path in pre- that “so ‘few in 
ference to the other. Now, can we suppose it a possible wee ys than these? &f wedo, we surely 
case, that, et the time he did ee, be knew whet he was 


induce them to follow duty at the expense of pleas 
can we expect that such individuals should, in after life, 
hesitate to reap present gratification from any line Of cot: 
| duct, not immediately followed by artificial punishment! 
for that is a criterion orree and-wrong, which t 
brought home to their feelings in too foreible am 
be quickly forgotten, or easily effaced: Can we wone 
duals-leave our schools witli in 















w of cause and effect applies equally in Yne formations 
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which 
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_ who will set himself (whether right or = against the 


‘ ture itself, and to his manner of delivering it, rather than 


* this  mped dictated by nature, has been found to be emi- 


put, ‘on the contrary, every liberty is allowed them, con- 


: “has been, in a very high degree, satisfactory. No such 


«tilde schoo! or to tive world, either as a determined vielator’ 
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‘natural production. 
ee Ay pond necessary to allude to the difference which 


felt these artificial excitements, and whose youthful actions 
have been regulated. bya principle which will operate 
y in.after life. They will know that virtue always; 
conducts to happiness, and that vice leads only to misery 
and therefore they will follow virtue from its own excel- 
lence, and avoid vice from its own deformity. 
Obstinacy and wilfulness are often fostered, even in ge- 
nerous minds, by a feeling of independence, in rejecting 
what is attempted to be forced upon them. And public 
inion confirms this feeling. He obtains, among his 
school-fellows, the character of a brave, spirited fellow, 


will of their mutual tyrant,—for that is the light in which 
they are too often obliged to regard their instructors. In 
an institution conducted on correct principles, the scene is 
reversed. No credit is obtained where no risk is incurred. 
Public opinion is against those who refuse mbedience to, or 
dude commands, which, it is known, are never given but 
ona reasonable occasion, or enforced, but in a mild and 
tle manner. Obedience is never confounded with cow- 
ardice, and therefore obedience is popular. The most ge- 
nerous’ and intelligent individuals uniformly lead their 
companions, and these are gained when they see them- 
eelves treated in a generous and ee manner. No 
tty is formed against the authority of the teacher's; for 
even a schoolboy’s enerosity will not oppose force to mild- 
hess, or determined obstinacy to uniform kindness. The 
teachers are loyed, not feared, yet without any deduction 
from their authority, whenever they find it necessary to 
exert it, Their pupils converse with them out of school 
hours, or even during the lessons, when it can be done 
with propriety, with the most perfect ease and freedom, 
and such conversation is regarded as a privilege. In the 
New Lanark institution, this practice has already, led to 
questions aud remarks from the children themselves, 
which would be considered far above their years, and than 
which nothing can be a greater proof of the good effects of 
this system of instruction. 4 
What the children have to learn, is conveyed to them in 
as pleasant and. agceeable a manner as can be devised. 
The subject is selected, and treated with a view to interest 
‘them:as much as possible. In the lectures, to which we 
shall presently have occasion to allude, if the interest or 
attention is observed to flag, the teacher looks to the lec. 


to the children, ‘to discover the cause. It is on this prin- 
“¢iple that sensible signs and conversation are made the ! 
medium of. instruction, whenever it is practicable; and 


‘gently useful. , 

» Their attention is never confined too long to one object ; 
w lesson ‘for the day scholars, in any particular branch, 
never exceeding three quarters of an hour. 

‘No unnecessary restraint is imposed on the children; 


sistently with good order, and attention to the exercise in 
which they may be engaged. : ; 
By 9 steady adherence to such a system, but little diffi- 


culty will be experienced in mildly enforcing whatever has | free 


once been’ required of the scholors, even in cases where 
they may perceive neither the immediate nor ultimate be- 
nef of a compliance. ; 
These principles are no plausible, unsupported theory. 
Rven as such they appear conclusive. In the absence of 
any direct experiment, their corsistency, with every thing 
we see-'around us, and with the first teelings and dictates 
of our nature, would give them no inconsiderable weight. 
But an experiment has been made under every disadvan- 
»—what has been done in school has been counteracted 
without, (for most of the parents, as was to be expected, 
do not yet comprehend the utility of this mode of in- 
struction, and have continued their mode of. rewards 
and -punishments;) the teachers themselves have disco- 
v the practice of the system but by degrees; it has 
been attacked and denounced even by those who had been 
eonn with it—has been cramped by imperfect ar- 
fangements; and checked by a mixture of the old with 
the new’ principles and. practices, inseparable from a first 
trial sand yet the result, much as it falls short of what, 
under different circumstances, might haye been obtained, 


result; as far as we are aware, has hitherto been produced 
par similar institufion; it is a result, too, which is ob- 
‘tained in the most agreeable manner, both for the instruc- 
tore and the instructed, without repressing a single gene- 
tous feeling, and without incurring the risk of abandoning 


the human character as in that of a blade of grass, or any , > ama equally afraid to do wrong, and unwilling to do 
t. 


rig na 
which | “Having thus adverted to the'general principles by which 
will be found in the character of those who have never | these schools are’ governed, the full discussion of which 
| might be easily extended to volumes, and is consequently 
to lay before 


foreign to our present purpose, we p 
the public an outline of the details of the plan. 
(To be continued.) 


sMiscellanics. 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE OF LORD NELSON, 





the title Mémoires et Souvenirs, par M. Le Comte de 
Ségur, a circumstance is related concerning Lord Nelson, 
when avery young officer, which is so creditable to his 
character, that we are somewhat surprised it has hitherto 
escaped the attention of the caterers for the public journals. 
We have not met with any translation of M. de Sigur's 
agreeable work, nor are we aware that it has been trans- 
lated into our language; whether or not, we have much 
pleasure in here communicating to such of our readers 
as have not perused the original, an anecdote which 
we have read with pride and pleasure.—£dit. Kal. 

** Our sloop was followed by another, on board of whicii 
were two officers, Mr. Linch, an officer of our staff, and 
the Count Christiern de Deux. Ponts, colonel of a regi- 
ment of four batallions, bearing his name. A favourable 

ale of wind gave us reason to hope that our voyage would 
e short, whert, at the distance of about ten leayues from 
Guayra, we perceived a frigate coming towards us. We 
could not distinguish whether she was English or French, 
and, in this state of uncertainty, we thought it prudent to 
avoid cocoa her; therefore, although the frigate 
hailed. us, we sailed along the coast, carefully avoiding 
the rocks, and weré soon out of her reach. The sloop, 
which followed us, did hot imitate our example; the 
officer who commanded her continued his ae without 
fear, never suspecting that the frigate belonged to the 
enemy. He was, therefore;~strangely surprised, when 
two or three cannon-balls, passing near his sloop, sum- 
moned him and his crew to repair on board the man-of- 
war. It was an English frigate, commanded by a young 
Captain, of the name of Nelson, who has since become} 
too celebrated by the destruction of our naval army on the 
coast of Egypt, and by other splendid victories. My 
friend Linch, at this critical moment, trembled for his 
fate, being aware that the English law punishes with death 
all Englishmen taken 1n’arms against their country. He 
therefore e:rnestly entreated the Count de Deux Ponts not 
to suffer a word to escape which might betray to the of- 
ficers of the frigate that he was a native of the British 
Isles. Nelson received these two officers with so much 
politeness, and entertained them so handsomely, that they 
found it no difficult task to submit to their fate with a 
= grace. Now it happened, that as they remained 
ong at table, and found the wine good, they drank pretty 
ly of it, hoping, no doubt, that its fumes would dis- 
sipate their sadness. The remedy produced its effect ; the 
conversation became animated and confidential. The con- 
versation at length turned upon England and London; 
Nelson made some mistakes in the names of the streets, 
and in the situation of some of the public buildings of 
London; Linch attempted to set him right, and, as he 
still persisted in his error, entered into some description 
of the places alluded to. All at once Nelson said to his 
guest, with an inquiring look, * I am surprised to observe, 
Sir, that you are as well acquainted with J.ondon as I am, 
and that you speak English as well as I-du.? ‘There is 
nothing astonishing in that,’ said the Count de Deux 
Ponts, who was somewhat heated by the wine he had 
taken; ‘ my friend was born in London.’ . Linch trembled 
from head to foot ; but Nelson, feigning not to have heard 
these indiscreet words, changed the conversation, con- 
tinuing to entertain his guests with great cordiality. The 
next day, taking his two prisonera-uside, he said to them, 
in the most obiiging manner, * I am well aware how dis- 
tressing it is for the Colonel of a regiment, and an officer 
of the French army, to be deprived of their liberty by so 
unexpected a chance; perhaps, too, when they were on 
the point of extering upon some expedition. On the other 
hand, although I should be proud to have made you pri- 
sonets afier an engagement, it is by no means flattering 
to my vanity to have taken possession of a sloop, and two 
officers, who were unprovided with the means of defence. 





In the sprightly work lately published at Paris, under |. 


which is at anchor in. the Road of Porto Cabello ¢ f shalf 
execute this order; if I am pursued by the vessel fe 

ivonne, 1 shall carry you away with me, without loses 
of time, because this vessel is so fast a sailer, that I could 
not escape her; if any other vessel is sent in pursuit of 
me, I promise to leave at your disposal a small Spanish 
skiff, which ¥ have lately taken, and two sailors, who will 
conduct = into the port, and restore you to your flag.” 
In fact, having entered the Road a short time after, as our 
countrymen did not expect this visit, and as part of the 
Sailors and officers were on shore, Nelson had full leisure 
to examine and count the vessels of our nava}: » and 
more than two hours elapsed before the frigate te Ceres, 
which M. de Vaudreuil sent in pursuit of the enemy's 
ship. could settail. Nelson kept his word. The Count 
de Deux Ponts, and Linch, went tranquilly on board the 
Spanish skiff, and rejoined us, no less to our astonishment 
than to their own delight.” 


Burning of Smoke.—A Glasgow paper says,—“* It is 
surprising to us that the plan by which smoke might be 
consumed, especially tn public works, is not generally 
adopted. It has been practised for some time at the works 
of Messrs. Clarke, near Woodside, with perfect success, 
and no expedient could.be more easy. The coals are firet 
of all thrown into a little depot, in which théy are broken 
into the smallest pieces; the dust or culm is then com~ 
pletely removed from them by fanners, and in this state 
they are placed in certain quantities at stated intervals 
Fupon the fire-place. Thus a clear red fire (such as a 
genuine gourmand would choose for a con amore steak) 

perfectly be up, and no smoke whatever is at any time 
visible, while the entire process is effected by means of a 


single machine of the most simple contrivance imaginable, 


a Pun.—Some one lamenting to Rogers, the s 

of Sir Peter Pole, Thornton, Free, Down, and Scott, ask: d 
him if he thought it probable they would resume. ** Vei 
probable, indced,” said peat **and though Thornton’¢ 
Pole is Down now, I think the creditors will come 
Scott Free at last !"—John Bull. 


Alleged infallible Remedy for thé Dropsy.—A Paris pap@ 
contains @ tom from M.’Cangedorfis’ Consul-General of 
the Emperor of Russia to the Brazils, in which the Consul 
mentions a very important discovery, viz. an intallible ro 
medy for the dropsy. It isthe root of a kind of endive, 
called in that country by the name of cainea. Some 
pounds of this root, it is stated, have been sent to Russia, 
Berlin, and England. Dr. Koreff, who now enjoys at 
Paris the same reputation he possesses in all Germany, 
but particularly at Berlin, his native place, has also re- 
ceived a great quantity of this previous vegetable, sufficient 
to divide among several physicians and chymists, who will 
os it to the test of experience, and establish its efficacy. 

he cruel disease which, it is hoped, this plant will cure, 
is so frequent and. so obstinate, in spite of the means 
hitherto employed, that such a discovery will be of the 
greatest importance to humanity. 


Life in London, in the days of’ ** the merry Monarch,” 
Charles LI.—Mr. Pepys, who held the important post of 
Secretary of the Admiralty, thus records the pleasant way 
in which he, bia lady, and his lady’s-maid, Mrs. Mercer, 
passed an evening :——** 14th, After dinner, with my wife 
and Mercer, to the Deare-garden, where I have not been, 
I think, of many years, and saw some good sport of the 
bulls tossing the dogs; one “into the very boxes—but it is 
a very rude and nasty pleasure. We had w great many 
Hectors in the same box with us (and one very fine wens 
into the pit and played his dog for a wager, which was a 
strange sport for a gentleman) where they drank wine, 
and drank Mercer's health first, which I pledged with my 
hat off! We supped at home, and very merry, and then 
about nine o’clock to Mrs. Mercer’s gate, where the 
and boys expected us, and her son had provided abundance 
of serpents and rockets, and there mighty merry (my lady 
Pen and Peggy going thither with us, and Nan Wright 
till about twelve at night, flinging our fireworks, an 
burning one another and the people over the way, and at 
last our businesses being almost spent, we went into Mrs, 
Mercer's, and there mighty merry, smutting one another 
with candle grease and soot, till most of us were like 
devils, and that being done, then we broke up, and to 
my house; and there I made them drunk, and up 
stairs we went, and then. felt into dancing, W. Batelier, 
dancing well and dressing, him and I, and one Mr. Ban- 
nister, who, with my wife, came. over also with us, like 
women ; and Mercer put on a suit of Tom’s, like a boy 
and sigh. misth we had, and Mercer danced a jig, and 
n 











of law and of principle, or as » mean, undecided, dispirited 
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Ihave, therefore, taken this resolution—J have-reccived 


orders to reconmoitre, as Dear ap possible, your equadron, 


Nan Wright and my wife and Feggy Pen put on perri- 
wigs, and thus we spent till four in the morning, mighty 
merry, and then parted, and to bed.” 
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TO THE NEW YEAR, 
a 

With merry bell, and festal song, 

I pray thee come to me, 
Vor I have lonely wandered long 

Where droops the willow tree, 
And faint, and weary, fain would rest 
Where Peace entwines her halcyon nest. 


New Year, New Year, that April face 
With Joy may ill agree, 

Of tears, oh! why the saddening trace 
To mar our revelry? 

Go, chase the mourning drops away, 

Yor this is Nature's holiday ! 


New Vear, New Year, I pray thee come 
In Hebe amiles arrayed, 

And banish all of sickening gloom 
To Hades’ deepest shade; 

Come in immortal beauty bright, 

A form to dazzle and delight. 


New Year, New Year, that mirror dark 
I prithee throw aside; 

What boots to wail the shiver’d bark, 
Or weep the scorn of pride? 

Go, dash the tell-tale quick to earth, 

It shows a ghastly train of death. 


New Year, New Year, the past forgot, 
From thy embraces tear 

Pale memory, that slumbers not, 
Companion of despair! 

Aud be thy natal morn array'd 

In all for soul-enchantment made. 


New Year, New Yeur, I pray thee come 
In panoply of light, 

And dissipate the gathering gloom 
With Joyous promise bright; 

Come, and the lingering tear effuce, 

And be thy birth, the birth of peace. 


Liverpool. 


EEE 
THE WAG OUTWITTED. 


te 


A wag, one night, in tavern sat, 
Jokes cracking, with great pride, 

Whea, unexpected, in popp’d Pat, 
And sat down by his side. 


All eyes were fix'd on Erin's son, 
Some amil'd whilst others frown'd; 

“A subject, (cried the wag) for fun,” 
And push'’d his snutf-box round. 


The wag now stroking up his locks, 
Cried © Genta, if you're Inelin'd, 

Fil bet a crown, within that box, 
Pat's likeness I can find.” 


The box again was handed round, 
Each look’d and said 'twas stuff, 

For nothing there was tobe found, 
Except a little snuff. 


Pat viewd the box, and on the sly, 
Turn'd fairly out the snuff, 

Then took the bet, said ‘ Pray, Sir, try, 
You're done, that’s sure enough.” 


= 


The wag now seiz’d the box t’ explain, 

Joy glisten’d in his eyes; ¢ 
But, ah! no likeness did remain, 

Judge, then, his great surprise. 


“Tis gone, tis gone; alas!” he cried, 
His phiz express’d his pain; 
And to excuse himself he tried, 
But, ah! he tried in vain. * 


Now Pat stood forth, resolved to do, 
And, thund’ring out an oath, 
Declar’d what was alluded to 
’ He'd prove resembled both. 


«« The company (cried Pat) shall see; 
We'll stand by their award, 

The snuff, then, Jrish is, like me, 
‘And ’tis, like you,—blackguard !” 


Loud laughs were heard, the wag deceived, 
Asorry picture he; 
Pat’s health was drunk, and he received 
The crown of victory. 
QUIZ. 





POPULAR ‘SIMILIES, 








| As wet as a fish—as dry as a bone, 

As live as a bird—as dead as astone 5 

As plump as a pesteldge=e oor as a rat, 
As strong as a horse—as weak as a cat 3 
As hard as a flint—as soft as a mole, 

As white as a lily—as black as a coal; 

As plain as a pikestaff—as rough as a bear, 
As tight as a drum—as free as the air ; 

As heavy as lead—as light as a feather, 

As steady as time—uncertain as weather ; 
As hot as an oven—as cold asa frog, 

As gay asa lark—as sick as i dog 5 

As slow as a tortoise—as swift as the wind, 
As true as the gospel—as false as mankind ; 
As thin as a herring—as fat as a pig, 

‘ As proud as a peacock—us blithe as a grig ; 
| As savage as tigers—as mild as a dove, 

| As suff'as a poker—as aw § as a glove; 

{ As blind as a bat—as deaf as a post, 

{ As cool as a cucumber—warm as a toast. 











Literary Titiling, 


(Continued from former Numbers.) 





—>— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—The note signed P. O. which, in your last paper, 
| precedes the grammatical solution of your ingenious little 
| sentence containing so many thats, does no less credit to 
the profund grammatical skill of the author, than the ana- 
lysis itself. I know not what ‘reception this observation 
may ‘meet’ with ‘from’ P. O. but I am sure that every 
grammarian who reads his note, will humbly acknowledge 
the superior skill with which he applies the figure ellipsis. 
| If I had the presumption to differ in opinion from se scien- 
| tific a en would parse the sentence thus :— 
1st That—A conjunction. 

2d That—A demonstrative pronoun, relating to 3d that. 

3d That—A substantive, not-in the ** objective,” but 
in the nominative case, agreeing with the verb is. ‘It 
is certain that that that is properly applied.” If we ask 
! which that? the intermediate part of the sentence informs 
| us, viz. the that which is followed by the that which the 
| gentleman alludes to; or, in the energetic language of the 
| original, that that—that that that that that that gentleman 
' alludes to follows. 





| 4th That—A relative one in the objective case, go 
, verned by the verb * follows,” having for its antecedent 
the 3d that. 
5th That—A demonstrative pronoun, referring to 6th 
that. ‘ 
, 6th That—A substantive, nominative to the verb follows. 
7th That—A relative pronoun, objective case, governed 
by ** alludes %o.”” 
8th ‘hat—A demonstrative pronoun, agreeing with 
gentleman. 
To those of your readers who understand. Latin, I can 
make the syntax perfectly intelligible, if you will excuse 
| « few barbarisms, and allow me merely (a very slight li- 





cense) to confound the genders. If it were correctly 
Latinized, the translation would present the same 
guity as the original. 

123 4 56 4 a 

Certum est ut ille, id—quem ille id sequitur, quem citat 4 
homo recte applicutur. . 

If you vainly imagine that this little note will throw m 
light on the subject, you may light a pipe with it; butiy 
that case I shall curse you for a smoky fellow, and whik 
I deem ita burning shame to make so light of my an 
sis, { shall attribute its non-acceptance to your cloud 


“| capacity, and thus all the disgrace will light on your om 


head.— Yours, &c. moe) 


Christmas Recreations. 


“SVIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


ANSWERS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 








i 

1. It extends from sea to sea (c toc! J—2. It SPINS 
backwards!—3. When they can’t err (canter! )—4, F 
—5. Very like a whale !—6. Sir-come-seize-you !—7. 
is a night in gale !—8. Because they should be left !—9, |; 
is not a pear (pair! )—10. Fudge.—11. They show 
through the eyes.-12. It makes a-sty—nasty !—13, |t 
wastes a deal of powder !—14. It is near O ( Nero! jm 
15. He was one of UZ (us! )—16. It comes to U after? 
(you after tea! )—17. He is a parent, ergo, apparent lm 
18. He is bearded (bear dead ! )—19. Jehosophat (Jely 
so fut ! )—20. Onyx stones, certes, O. Nick's stones !a 
21. Drunken S!—22. They feel loss of eyes ( philosophize!) 
—23. He is G R easy! argal, greasy !—24. He is aco 
(course ! )—25. You (yew ! )—26. Heart and sole (soul! 
—27. There are docs in it.—28. It is a bridewell (d 
well ! )—29. James, by the grace of God !—30. Balaam’ 
ass!—31. [t is a dew (adieu! )—82. All not REDEEMED 
becomes his property.—33. It isan **Oh, fie sir!” ( officer!) 
—34. Hold your jaw !—35. We is half of well; and yo 
and / are we! 

SOLUTION TO RECREATION It. 

Let us suppose that the counter thought of is in the ror 
A: take up the whole row in the order in which it nov 
stands, and dispose it in two rows, C and D, in sucha 
manner that the first counter of the row A may be the firs 
of the row C ; the second of the row A the first of the rov 
D3 and so on, transferring the sixteen counters from A 
and BtoC and D. This being done, again ask in whic 
of the vertical rows the counter thought of stands. We 
shall suppose it to be in C : remove that row as well as D, 
observing the same method as before, and continue in this 
manner until the counter thought of becomes the first of 
the row I. If you then ask in which row it is, it mayb 
immediately knewn, because, after the last operation, it 
will be the first in the row said to contain it; and, as each 
row has a distinguishing character or sign, you may caus 
them all to be mixed with each other, and still be ablew 
discover it by the sign you have remarked. ; 

Instead of sixteen counters, sixteen cards may be em 
ployed. After you have discovered the one thought of, 
you may cause them to be mixed, which will conceal th 
artifice. 

Ifa ter number of counters or cards be TE , 
dis in two vertical rows, the counter or card thought 
of will not be at the top of the row after the last transpod- 
tion ; if there are thirty-two counters or cards, four trans 
positions will be necessary ; if sixty-four, there must 
five; and 80 on. . 

SOLUTION TO THE CHARADES, 

1. Buck-ram.—2. Snow-drop. 

SOLUTION TO THE FRENCH PUZZLE. 

To the Editor,—Is the solution of the French eni, 
*s Dix Cardinaux ?” H. 


10 4 10 No, pronounced in French * Dix quarts dit} 


nos,” a sorry explanation, I must confess. 

Before we were favoured with the preceding note, ¥ 
had despaired of making out this puzzle. Our corres 
pondent has, unquestionably, hit upon the true solution; 
and we cannot entirely agree with him that his is a sort 
explanation; on the contrary, we think it very excellen! 
in its way. It has the rare merit of being as perfect a pw 
as the most fastidious ear can require. —£dit. Kal. 

ANSWER TO THE HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 

The name of the King required in the query in the las 
number of the Kaleidoscope, as the only King crowned it 
England, is James. He was James the sixth, King° 
Scotland, before being crowned James the first, King 
England, in 1603. 5 

ANSWER TO THE GENEALOGICAL PUZZLE. 

The two men were widowers, each having a son 
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Jaughter. I will call them John and James, now they each 
of them married the daughter of the other: John marry- 
ing James's daughter, James becomes John’s father-in- 
Jaw, and James marrying John’s daughter, John becomes 
James’s father-in-law ; and consequently each daughter 
becomes mother-in-law to her father, and their brothers 
become their grandchildren, children, and nephews. 





CONTINUATION OF THE CONUNDRUMS, 
GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT, NEW AND OLD. 
te 
(From Gerard’s Letters in Rhyne.) 


is Storace like to Lazarus ? 
be how could such a thought come in my head ! 
When is PHR like a landscape? Prodigious ! 
One thousand donkeys like-prayers for the dead ? 
Why should the Laureat live near Charing Cross ? 
Or love be chang’d, by wearing your hat RED? 
Pray how could Dr. C. (without a joke) 
Cure a dumb hat-maker, who ne'er had spoke ? 


Why is an old man like a theatre ? 

Or coward like a mousetrap ? (this was never guess’d) 
Pray why is Richmond like the letter R ? 

§ like your dinner? G, an alchymist? , 

Are negro ladies of the sex cull’d fair? 

A palm tree, why like a chronologist ? 

Why’s a bad sixpence like a centipede ? 

Or why (O, trumpery !) do we go to bed ? 
Aman on horseback, what resembles most ? 
What flower is like a man just out of bed ? 
Your eye, why like a thief at whipping: post ? 
A monarch like a fever in the head ? 

A pig with curly tail, why like the ghost 

Of Hamlet’s father ? (you may run and read) 
In what sea would your servants sleep the best ? 
Why a-dry-attic, it must be confest ! 


Shouldst thou think meanly of sublimities. 

Money is like a whip, pray tell me why ? 

Why is a powder-house like Peggy’s eyes? 

Or fish not likely to learn geometry? 

Why are long stockings like to lover’s signs ? 

Half-witted girl like the pronoun I? 

To catch a handsome wife which net is best ? 

Or why’s a queen’s court suit like a good jest ? 

ie 

RECREATIONS. 

Thirty-six cards being placed cn the table, how, with. 
out. asking any question, to tell which of them has been 
touched by any of the company, while you were out of 
the room. This trick is performed by the aid of a con. 
federate, who remains in the room while you are absent: 
but it is, nevertheless, excellent in its way, as it gives scope 
to endless variety and ingenuity. We have never seen it 
mentioned in any work, and we fear it will not be easy to 
describe it very distinctly ; but, however, we shall make 
the experiment, and -we can assure our young readers 
that the amusement it will afford will amply compensate 
them for the pains they may take to follow us in our 
explanation. : 

FIG. 1. 
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Figure 1 represents six cards—1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6. No.1 
you must call Man, or Male—No. 2, Wowan, or Female 
—No. 3, Beast—No. 4, Bird—No. 5, Fish—and No. 6, 
Water. Having established these localities well in your 
memory, you must spread on the table six groups of cards 
(fig. 2) of six each, similar to those in figure 1. The first 
group, consisting of the cards 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, must also be 
considercd a man, or male. The second group, consisting 


of the cards 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, are to represent woman, or 
female. Group 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18—beast. Group 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24—bird. Group 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30— 
fish; and group 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, represent water. 
If we have rendered ourselves thus far intelligible, the 
rest will be comparatively easy, as we shall endeavour to 
show by some examples:—Suppose the card tuuched in 
your absence to be 9, when you come into the room your 
friend and confederate who saw the card.touched must say 
something, which, although it may appear to have nothing 
to do with the discovery of the card, will convey to you its 
precise situation. There is no end to the variety of modes 
In which he may convey this to you. He may say, ** My 


‘| aunt is fond of her cat,” or ** My sister fondles her pet 


dog.” ‘The words aunt and sister immediately inform you 
that the card is somewhere amongst the six cards in the 
second group 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, because that is appro- 
priated to woman, or female; and the word cat or dog 
shows you that it must be the third in the department of 
that greup, because that is appropriated to animals. The 
card fixed upon must, therefore, be 9. ° Again you go out, 
and one of the company touches a card, and when you 
re-enter your confederate says, ** My dog is very fond of his 
master,” you immediately know that you are to seek the 
card in the third group of cards, as that belongs to beasts. 
Master is man or male, which means the first card in that 


~| group, and that is 13. If your confederate should say 


** Fish love the water,” you know that the card must be 
sought tor 1n the fifth group of cards, as the fifth depart- 


8 ment is allotted to fish; and as water is the last depart- 


ment in the group, you know that the card must be 30, 
Once more—suppose your confederate, upon your entering 
the room, says, ** Cats love fish,” —cat points out the third 
group, and fish to the fifth department of the group, which 
1s 17. ** Cats dread water’’, would be 18, and go forth. 
We shall be sorry if we have not rendered ourselves 
intelligible; and we shall, therefore, give a few more sen- 
tences, with the answers: 
John loves his 80M .ccccccssssscseeseseeves 1 
John loves his daughter..........cseseee 
Jolin loves his dog ...cccccccccccsceeseeees 
John shot & bird.......cecccscseeeveees soe 
John caught a fish .........sse08 ecceceee 5 
John swam across the river .... ..000 6 
Mamma loves papa escccsseeseceeee coves 7 
Mamma loves my sister ....+..00+.-4. 8 | Allin the second 


All in the first 
group, because 
it is appropri- 
ated to man. 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE INDIANS IN CANADA, , 


Atmongst the many benevolent efforts of the day, we are 
happy to find that a society has been formed in London, 
under respectable patronage, for the promotion of Educa- 
tion and Industry among the Indians and destitue settlers 
in Canada. Mr. Osgood, the agent of the Society, is 
now in Liverpool soliciting assistance, and purposes, on 
Tuesday Evening, the 3d instant, to make a statement 
of the object and design of the society, ut the Charitable 
Society’s Rooms, in Slater-street, with a hope of increasing 
the funds of the Society by donations and subscriptions ; 
and, if practicable, form an auxilliary. All those friendly 
to this interesting object, are respectfully invited to attend, 

Circus.—By the advertisement, it will be seen that M. 
Decour takes his benefit on Wednesday next, when he will 
perform some most extraordinary teats; one of which is 
represented by the engraving, accompanying the advertise. 
nent. . 

Theatre of Arts.—We have no hesitation in commend- 
ing Mr. Thiodon’s most amusing exhibition to all our 
readers, old and young. Every part of it is so excellent, 
that we can scarcely particularize any point of peculiar 
attraction; but we may be permitted to say, that we con- 
sider the mechanical rope-dancer and the storm at sea to 
be perfect specimens of art.—Sce adv. 











METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


‘ — 
(From the Liverpool Courter.) 
~~ Baroneter | thermo- Therme- Extreme) State of) Remarks 
at meter8 | meter | during jthe Wing! at 
noon. | morwimy | noon, | Night. | at noon, | noon. 
| | 





ec, | | | 
1 | 29 30] 44 20! 49 0} 43 
29 46; 43 0] 49 O| 44 | y. 

38 S.S.E. |Cloudy.[(uight 
| 40 «N.W.|Fair. Stormy 
| 41 . |Stormy. 

20/ 43 0) 38 | Rain and hail. 

34 0/| 36 0| 33 ° Fair. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


Cloudy. 
Fair, 








Mamma loves the kitten ........000008 Y eat ee om 

Mamma loves the canary .....-+00010f fy the second 

Mamma is fond of fish ........ . department. 

Mamma likes to sail on the water ...12 

Dog bit & man a.rccccccrcssececscreeeeveelB 

Dog bit a WOMAN ......ccccesccsceeresvee lt a 
j g ’ 

Dog ran after a pig cseerecrereeresreeeneld | BOOMS | rersoned 

Dog caught & bird ....c.cceeee to the third de- 

Dog wont eat fish ......cccccsccrreeeeeel’? | partment. 

Dogs love the water ......seccscsseeereee lB 


¢& It has just occurred to us, that a very pleasant 
variety of this game might be made, without the con- 
federate speaking a word,—thus: be provided with some 
of the common halfpenny pictures, consisting of men, 
women, dogs, cats, fish, rivers, &c. &c. and when you 
come into the room, let your confederate mercly point to 
two of the group,—thus: suppose the card fixed on were 
13, he might simply point te a dog, or any beast, and the 
figure of a man; upon which you would immediately 
know that it was the department of beasts, group 3, and 
that it must be the first square in that group or man.—If 
in the picture there should be a sportsman shooting at a 
bird, it would signify square 4 of the first group; if a man 
fishing, it would be square 5 of the first Leg and if a 
man swimming, it would be square 6 of the first group. 


4, A CHARADE. 

My first often contains my second, my second often rails 
at my first, and though there is not a possibility of its fol- 
lowing, runs away from it. By the account of the many, 
my whole will never be so happy as in its preset cond:- 
tion. 


—. 


5. A RIDDLE. 
Straage it may seem, but no less true, 
My first is what this riddle is to you; 
To draw wny second, any horse *twould tire, 
Yet for this load how many fools aspire ! 
My third will make a savoury repast, 
Provided that the cook possessed my last ; 
My whole will give a country town, 





Containing names of great renown. 





** Ludimus effigiem belli”........0.V IDA. 
— 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXIV. 
White. Black. 
1 Bishop 
2 Queen ......G—6>4 
3 Castle ......H—84 MATE, 
* If the black castle takes the queen, the white castle gives 
checkmate at H 8, 


2 Castle ......G—6 


— 
[No. Lxxv.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in fuur moves. 


Black. 
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ending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 

Bp espa ic passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of @ general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 


Politics. ] 








POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. 


(Continued from our last.) 
i 
‘ CHAP. VL—THE PROFIT OF CAPITAL (Continvgp.) 


-_—_— 


aHE CAUSES WHICH REGULATE PROFIT, WHEW THE 
DIVISIONS OF EMPLOYMENT HAVE BEEN ESTAB- 
LISHED. ; 
*° Qur farmer and manufacturer, when they have ex. 
changed their respective commodities according to their 
productive cost, will have their capital replaced with a 
profit, or surplus, of twenty-five per cent.; and the sur- 
lus of each will consist of articles which may serve as 
ingredients of capital. We will assume, in conformity 
to that which is found to take place in practice, that, 
instead of adding their surplus to the capital which is 
already employed in reproducing the ingredients of capital, 


i he theif respective occupations. 


est 
which raise or lower the rate of profit. 


a 
: rters 
Petter soil, or an improved course of husbandry, or 


stead of the 1, d 
vate, both of agricultural and of manufacturing profit, 


tural industry will lower the value ; 
tion to wrought goods : for 1,200 quarters of corn being 


s equivalent to 500 suits; and it is 


wrought 
oe is change being effected, 


strable that on 
‘which consis 
creased from 25 to 50 percent. - 
The farmer advanced two hundred quarters as food, 


-and two hundred. implements; and as he gives half his 
— or six hundred quarters, for two dred and 
y 


evident, that while that portion of his capital 
sisted of these, is increased as before, by 25 per 'cent., he 
sisting of raw produce. 


clothing, and two hundred implements, with two hun- 
ded quarters as food, and material 


retains in his hand two hundred and fifty suits, and two 


his capital, consisting of these, will continue to 


three hundred quarters, that 


As whatever heightens the effective powers of agricul- 
tural i increases manu 

2 icultural 
heightens the efficacy 


they exchange it for superfluities and luxuries, and that | duced, without increasing, in an equal ratio, the quantities 
the cultivators and fabricators of these expend it in carry; | expended on production ; or which diminish the quantities 


nder these circumstances we can trace, with the great: | d 
acciiracy und precision, the operation of the causes | principles, too, it is demonstrable, that the rate of profit 


While our: farmer continues to employ 100 labourers, | the expenditure, without, in the same proportion, increas- 
uarters, and 200 suits as wages, with 200 | ing reproduction ;.or which diminish reproduction, with- 
and 200 implements, let us suppose that | out, in an equal degree, diminishing expenditure. 


greater energy and duration in the performance of labour, | rate of profit upon capital, are, the quality of 
or more efficacious tools and implements, enable him to | sorted to for the supply of food and material; the skill, 
raise raw — equivalent to 1,200 quarters of corn, in- | energy, and duration, with which labour is applied, either 
1,000 quarters formerly raised; and then the | in agriculture or manufactures; the extent and ‘power of 

D " r the machinery by which labour is aided and abridged ; the 
will immediately advance. ‘The improvement in agricul- economy attained in the use of seed and material; and 
raw produce in rela- | the state of wages. 


ual to 1,000 suits of clothing, in the cost of production, | opposition to, each other. Profits might continue to rise 
will also be equal to them in exchangeable power. Raw | while inferior soils were resorted to, provided the opera- 
produce equivalent to 600 quarters will yy = for | tion of this cause were counteracted by improvement in 

lemon- | agriculture or in manufaetures, or by a fall in w 
that portion | on the other hand, the greatest fertility of soil might be 
both of the farmer's and of the manufacturer's capital, | accompanied with an extremely low rate of profit, if wages 
ted of raw produce, will obtain a profit in- von very high, or if labour were unskilfully and ineffec- 
tually applied. 


and two hundred quarters as seed, with two hundred suits, Heskations, which it will be proper to point out and to ex- 
plain. 


suits, and two hundred and fifty implements, it is self- | tion of superfluities and luxuries can have any influence in 
which con- | determining the gencral rate of profit upon capital. To 
he | refer to the former. illustration :—Our farmer and manu- 
will retain: in'his hands six hundred quarters, or. an in-} facturer, expending each 400 quarters of corn, and 400 
erease of 50 per cent. on the portion of his capital con- | suits of clothing, and reproducing between them 1000 quar- 
i u ters and 1,000 suits, would gain a profit or surplus of 25 per 
Again, the manufacturer advanced two hundred suits of | cent. whether these surplus ingredients of capital purchased 

t for them one hundr 
uivalent to two hun- | one hundred or one thousand yards of ribbons and lace. 
dred quarters; and it is therefore self-evident, that if he} As wine, ribbons, and lace are not component parts of that 


facturing, in the same ratio | tion between the quantitics expended and the quantitics 
ofits, 60 whatever } reproduced, is identical with the proportion ketween the 
manufacturing: industry, raises.| values expended and the values reproduced, under those 
the profits of the farmer in the same proportion in which | circumstances only in which commodities interchange, 
according to the cost of their production. 


tal consisting of wrought goods as well as upon the portion 
consisting of raw produce. ‘For the advance of the farmer 
being as before equivalent to 400 quarters and 400 suits, 
and that of the manufacturer being the same, the exchange 
of 600 quarters, or half the produce of the one, against 
600 suits, or half the fabrics of the other, would leave with 
each 600 quarters and 600 suits; that is, with an increase 
of 50 per cent. upon all the ingredients of capital. ; 
While the tarmer continues to raise raw produce equiva- 
lent to 1,200 quarters of corn, and the manufacturer to fa- 
bricate wrought goods equivalent to 1,200 suits of clothing, | 
if the farmer could reduce his advance to 150 food, 150 
clothing, 150 seed, and 150 implements, then, both in 
agriculture and manufactures, the — of ¢apital would 
rise to upwards of 70 per cent ; and if, at the same time, 
the manufacturer's expenditure were reduced to 150 food, 
150 material, 150 clothing, and 150 implements, then, 
both in agriculture and manufactures, profits would rise 
toone hundred per cent. The advance of each capitalist 
is equivalent to 300 quarters and 300 suits, and the repro- 
duction of both being equivalent to 1,200 quarters and 
1,200 suits, the exchange of 600 quarters for 600 suits, 
leaves 600 quarters and 600 suits in the hands of each— 
that is, leaves the expenditure of each replaced, with an 
increase of one hundred per cent. 
Thus it appears, by evidence strictly demonetrative, that 
while commodities exchange in proportion to the cost of 
their production, the rate of profit will be raised by all 
those circumstances which increase the quantities repro- 


expended in production, without diminishing, in the same 


» the quantities reproduced. On the very same 


will be lowered by all those circumstances which increase 
The circumstances which, in this manner, regulate the 
e soil re- 
These causes may act, either in conjunction with, or in 
3 and, 


The principles here established are liable to one or two 


In the first place, no facility or difficulty in the produc- 





or one thousand gallons of wine, 


uced. But it is on this propor- 


of the community, which is determined ‘by the ratio be- 
tween the former. This identity is destroyed whenever 
any irregularity occurs in the supply of the ingredients of 
capital, which prevents their exchanging ayainst each 
other apeanding to the cost of their production. ‘It is im- 
portant to explain the ‘effect produced upon profits, by 
such — in the supply of the ingredients of 
capital. 

Our farmer and manufacturer, employing each 100 
labourers, expending each a capital equivalent to 400 
goariens and 400 suits, producing one 1, quarters, and 
the other 1,000 suits, and exchanging one half their res- 
ere products. according to their productive cost, 

ave their respective capitals replaced with a Dare of 
25 percent. Such being the previous state of things, 
let us suppose that a scason unusually abundant cauws 
the farmer's produce to exceed the customary supply. 

When a commodity like corn, the consumption of which 
is limited by the capacity of the human stomach, is pro- 
duced in excess, the value of the increased. quantity is 
found to be less than that of the ordinary quenchy. Let 
us assume, for the sake of. more clearly illustrating the 
effect of the glut upon profits, that the supply of raw pro- 
duce has been incronsed from 1,000 to 1,200 quarters of 
corn, and that the value of this supply, in relation to 
wrought goods, has fallen from 1,000 to 800 suits of 
clothing, while the value of wrought goods in relation 
to labour remains, of course, as before. 

Under these circumstances, the corn wages of our 
farmer’s 100 labourers will rise from 400 quarters, the 
former value of 400 suits, to 600 quarters, the present 
value of 400 suits; the corn price of his 200 implements 
will rise from 200 quarters to 300 quarters, while his seed, 
being an expenditure in kind, remains as formerly, 200 
quarters. Estimated im corn, the farmer's expenditure 
has increased from 800 quarters to 1,100 quarters, while 
his produce has increased only from 1,000 to 1,200 quar. 
ters, reducing his profit from 25 to less than 10 per cent. 

[To be continued.) 








Correspondence. 


CLASSICS. 
—>>-- 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—The difficulty proposed by Jnguirer in your last 
number, has more than once presented itself to me, in 
reading Latin poets. Without pretending to determine 
the Roman manner of reading poetry, I am of opinion 
that in reading aloud for the benefit of others, the words 





should be pronounced at full length, without any eliewn, 
as 


Multum ill et terris jactatus et alto 
Tum Cererum corruptam undis, Cerealique arma, 


when they are not intended to be ‘* an echo to the sense,” 
or to convey any particular expression, and that this may 
be done without destroying the **harmony and metre of 
versification.” But when the contrary is the case, and the 
elision adds force and emphasis to the passage, as in that 
line rendered so expressive by elision, ** Monste’ hur- 
rend’ inform’ ingens, cui,” &c. then I think the scope 
asim, whee age oa a myers of the language, and justice to the intentions of the poet, 
d ¢ directly productive capital which employs labour, and puts | independently of other reasons which might be adduced, 
hundred and fifty implements, his profit on the portion of | industry in motion, their abundance or scarcity, their hi : : pale 
y imp: 9 1 ue 25 ‘per | or low y luc’ in ‘retition to thie.iigredionts of, a sie oe require that the synaliepha and ecthlipsis be used. 

cent. ; and that if he exchanges his remaining two hun- | have no influence in altering the proportion between the 
dred and fifty suits, and two hundred and fifty implements, | quantities or the values expended on production, and the 
"for three hundred quarters, and material equivalent to | quantities er values reprod 
rtion‘of his capital which | tion that the rate of profit depends; and it is by those cir- 
consisted of raw produce will be increased by fifty per | cumstances, only, which alter this proportion that the rate 
cent. : of profit can be influenced. 


Should these remarks be judged worthy a place in your 


valuable miscellany, their insertion will greatly oblige, 


Yours, &c. PHILOMATHES. 
Near Scorton, Yorkshire, Dec. 9, 1825. 


P.S. As I do not possess sufficient means of gaining in- 


n the second place it is to be observed, that the propor- | formation, I shall be glad to reoeive the opinion of any of 


your able classical correspondents upon this point; whe- 
ther, in the ancient mythology, Jupiter was considered as 
supreme Lord of all, and his word not subject to contro) ; 
When commo- | or whether, on some occasions, the Fates were not the 
to their productive cost, they | arbiters of life and death, &c. even in spite of Jupiter ? 


‘tion, in the application of labour, greater economy inusing are said to be at their level value ; and so long as this level | which latter opinion is, I believe, supported by a passage 


materials, or more efficacious tools and machinery, shoul 


fabricated 250 suits and 250 implements, and then 
the farmer and the manufacturer would obtain an increase 
of 60 instead of 25 per cent. upon the portion of their capi- 








8 1 is preserved, the quantities reproduced will always bear, 
q@able our manufacturer to fabricate 300 suits and 300 | to the quantities expended, the same ratio which the values 
implements, with the same cost with which he e-em { reproduced bear to the values expended, and the particular 


profit of the community, which is determined by 


rofits of individuals, which are determined by the ratio 
tween the latter, will be identical with the aggregate 


in the Hliad, but which I have not been abie to find. 


What kind of omnipotence is meant in these lines ? 
“ Ednow ararbedincis veipmoper arys sywory.” 





je rao 


“6 Evdapesy Apytiorosy umtppcopa veges vyvy sn.” 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
—_>-- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—It perhaps may be a satisfaction to Jucobus, of 
Kdinburgh, to know that his letter has met my mortal 
ken, and for which I beg to return him my thanks. 

The law of Scotland, on this subject, appears to be well 
calculated to secure the interest of both parties, and I re- 
gret that there is not a closer assimilation between it and 
the law of England. In return for Jacobus’s kindness, I 
beg to inform him, that the law of Scotland, with regard to 
the goods of a lodger being liable to seizure, by the land- 
lord, for rent due from his tenant, notwithstanding the 
lodger may have paid up the rent for the apartments 
by him occupied in the house of the tenant, corresponds 
exactly with the law on this side the Tweed, by which 
IMindlords are allowed to take the property of strangers, 
if fuund upon the premises, for the rent of the tenant; 
but I cannot say that I view it in the same light as your 
correspondent, who appears to consider it as a case of 
peculiar hardship. It is a law founded on reasons of pub- 
lic convenience, and shuts the door against much fraud 
and deception. There are exemptions to this rule, which 
will always prevent it infringing upon the rights and 
privileges of commerce. ‘* Thus, things delivered to 
persons in the exercise of their trades, such as the goods 
of a principal, in the hands of a factor, or cloth in a 
tailor’s shop, or a horse in a smith's forge, or the goods of 
a guest in a public inn, cannot be distrained.” 

« Liverpool. Ww. 


alluded to; but we speak, nevertheless, without hesita- 
tion, from the conviction of the utter impossibility that the 
charge could be well founded. We have also spoken to 
some competent judges who were on the orchestre, who 
all concur in declaring that there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for the censure passed upon Mr. W. The critic 
would havé succeeded better with those who know any 
thing of such matters, had he told us that Mr. W.’s flute 
was rather too flat, as it will sometimes happen that a sin- 
ger or performer on a wind instrument, however correct 
his ear may be, will occasionally be somewhat below pitch, 
the lip may be out of order, or extreme anxiety to acquit 
himself well may temporarily produce the fault to which 
we have alluded ; but no player or singer ever played or 
sung sharp whose ear was not radically and incorrigibly 
bad. 

If we thought the critic, against whose injustice we are 
protesting, were merely ignorant of the subject, and had no 
personal motive in depreciating the performance of Mr 
Weiss, we might, perhaps, ascribe his impression, that 
the flute was too sharp, to a cause of which he is not pro- 
bably aware. The accompaniment to the particular song. 
in question jis set for a small flute or third flute; which, 
compared with the concert pitch flute, is shrill in tone, 
which might have been mistaken for sharp in pitch. 

By-the.bye, we find Mr. Weiss’s accompaniment to 
Miss Stephens’s ** Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” is 
applauded in the same paper in which he was the week 
before charged with playing halfa note too sharp. We 
agree in opinion with the writer in his last decision, as we 
happened to be present on Tuesday evening, and we can 














The RalewWoscope. 
MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
—" i a 
A correspondent, who signs Fairplay, directs our atten- 
tion to a paragraph in the new Saturday's paper, and pays 
us the compliment to ask our opinion upon its justice — 
In reply, we must say that we have read it with surprise 
and regret ;—surprise, that any man so wholly unqualified 
as the writer of that paragraph must be, should obtrude 
his criticism upon the public;—and regret, that an accom- 
plished performer should have been so unfairly held out 
to the public as unfit for the station on the orchestre which 


he has filled for many years with the greatest credit to 


himself, and, as we happen to know, to the entire satis- 
faction of those singers to whose songs he has been in the 
habit of playing obligato or ordinary accompaniments on 
the flute. We do not hesitate for a moment to say, that 
the writer of the paragraph about Mr. Weiss either 
intended to do that gentleman a serious injury in 
his profession, or that he knows nothing at all about 
the subject. We have heard all the eminent flutists 
of this country, and many celebrated foreign professors, 
und we confidently assert that Mr. Weiss is qualified to 
accompany any singer in Europe, in any orchestre in 
Kurope. tis not our own opinion merely ; but it was the 
opinion of a no less competent judge than Mr. Yaniewicz, 
who, long before Mr. Weiss was connected with him in 
business, has, in our hearing, complimented him upon the 
delicacy of his accompaniment. It is really too bad to say 
of such a performer that his ** flute is often heard above 
every thing fulf a note sharp.” The evident absuality of 
the charge would carry its refutation with every man who 
knows what asemi-tone is; but, as there are persons whose 
ears are not sensible even to that enormous interval, we 
can assure such persons that the gentleman who is the 
object of the calumny of which we complain is a very su- 
perior player, who has acquired the genuine tone best 
suited to the genius of his instrument, that he plays cor- 
rectly in tune, and particularly excels in that most difficult 
aud delicate branch of his profession, accompaniment. 

It is but fair to add, that notwithstanding the decisive 
cone we have adopted on this subject, we were not in the 
Musiec-hall during the performance of the particular song 


public, that, instead of hoarding up their money, and 


give him a piece of information on the subject, which en- 
hances the merit of Mr. Weiss's accompaniment of that 
song. The accompaniment to Handel’s song is not in- 
tended for the flute, but for the flaveolet ; and Mr. Hughes 
ought to have played it; but having left his instrument at 
Manchester, Mr. Weiss consented to perform it on the flute, 
probably for the first time.—We have said thus much in 
vindication of a worthy individual, wantonly or ignorantly 
attacked in a tender point; and we should do the same 
for any stranger under similar circumstances.—Edit. Kul. 





MODE OF RENDERING LOCAL BANK NOTES 
PERFECTLY SAFE. 





The following suggestions are of such general interest, 
and so obviously practicable, that there can be no need of 
apology for transcribing them from the Liverpool Mer- 
cury, of the editorial department of which they formed a 
portion :— 

We now come to the important question, which is in 
almost every one’s mouth—what steps ought to be taken 
to alleviate present suffering, and prevent the recurrence of 
a crisis like the present? This is a question to which we 
have not the presumption to fancy we can give,a satisfac- 
tory answer; but we deem it our duty to contribute our 
mite upon the occasion; as the evil now pressing upon 
the community, serious as it is, happens to be of a nature 
which enables almost every member of society to do some- 
thing towards rendering it more tolerable. Some of our 
readers may smile at our earnestly recommending to the 


thereby aggravating public suffering apd inconvenience, 
they should act on the very opposite principle, and diffuse 
it as widely as possible, by making it a point of duty and 
conscience, when in their power, to discharge all their 
debts with more than ordinary promptness. We have 
much to say upon the importance of this measure, but we 
must, for the present, proceed to lay before our readers 
the suggestion of a friend, with respect to bankers’ paper, 
which, if acted upen, would do more to prevent the recur- 


chose to fall in with the plan. Here any person intendit 

to establish a bank, or having a bank already established, 
upon depositing a certain amount in such property as w 
have enumerated, might be furnished from the managey, 
of such public depository with a quantity of unprintel 
-bank papers, equal, say to three-fourths, four-fifths, « 
other proportion of the whole property vested for security, 
This unprinted bank paper should be impressed with 
a peculiar mark, or small stamp, easily recognised as th 
official symbol of the office. Upon these blanks the ban. 
ers might print their notes, which, when issued, wou 
bear upon them the impress of genuine worth. 

The public would naturally prefer paper, so recom 
mended, to the ordinary country notes; and those banken 
who did not choose to comply with the regulation, ang 
make the requisite deposit, must abide by the cong, 
quences, in the falling off or total loss of their businey, 
It appears to us that this mode would afford a most excel 
lent check upon over-trading ; for should any banke, 
who was in the habit of issuing the paper marked with 
the nationa] stamp, put out paper without that stamp, 
that circumstance would shake his credit instantly, ae-th 
natural inference would be, that he had already obtaine 
from the security-office as much marked paper as Property 
he had there vested justificd him in issuing—We cy 
anticipate some objections to this proposal; but we ared 
opinion that they may be all answered satisfactorily, ani 
that we shall be able to show that any imperfection whid 
may attach to the principle of this’ plan, is as dust in the 
balance, when we take into account the immense practigl 
benefit which would accrue to the whole community y 
its adoption. ° 
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CONVERSE MATRIMONIAL. 

Mr. Souchong, I wish you would take.me to 
my dear. : 

Mrs. Souchong, I had much rather not, my duck, 

But why not, my dove? 

Because [ do not choose it, my sweet. 

Not choose it! sy darling. 

T can’t afford it, my precious, 

Why not afford it, Mr. Souchong ? 

Because it is devilish expensive, Mrs. Souchong. 

Expensive! why, there is neighbour Jenkins and hi 
whole family there now, man. 

Neighbour Jenkins is a fool, and his wife no better th 
she should be, woman. 
I think, however, you nced not go to abuse my friend, Sk 
I shall not imitate the example of your friends, Ma’ 
Then if you won't go, I will; that’s poz, husband. 




























Baron de Kolli was married on the 2ist, at St. Georg 
Queen-square, to Miss Hammersley, of Covent Gard 
and late of the Theatre here. This has spoiled the j 
of a noted wag, who, on being told of the Baron’s form 
courtship of the heiress Miss Flower, observed, that m 
ket gardeners ought to rejoice in the union, since the p 
duce of it would be Kolliflowers. , 











Ca Correspondents. 


Femave Conpition.—The letter of S. E. is excellent, and 
havea place in the next Kaleidescope. 

Warm Arr.—The letter of #. shallappear; and we have 
doubt that it will produce an answer. 

Tur PHANTASMAGORIA.—We have in reserve, for next 
the paper on Human Sorrow and Human Sympathy, fro 
this interesting work. We could not spare space this F 
for this article, without abridging our columns devoted 
the amusement of our young Christmas friends. 4 
ConTINENTAL Tour.—- We have been favoured with the peru 
of a letter, dated Zante, addressed to a friend in Liverp 
We have. perused it with some interest, and shall 
ourselves of the permission given to us to insert it int 
Kaleidoscope. - 

GRAMMATICAL Accuracy.—The letter of the Rev. Mr. 
wan is unavoidably postponed until next week. 








rence of our financial difficulties than any scheme which 
has been hitherto devised. A public national building 
ought to be provided, for the express purpose of depositing | 





the deeds, canal shares, stock, or other unexceptionable | 
real property of such individuals, or bodies of men, as, 


We have just received-the communications of J. C. 
Matilda. 
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